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that the true bent of his mind was towards a political life, he 
gave to the prompt and efficient discharge of its various 
duties all his intellectual strength and ability. Still he was 
not unmindful of the claims of literature upon a statesman 
and a politician. As a minister, he was a liberal patron of 
men of letters, both among his political friends and his oppo- 
nents. When he took office in 1834, one of his first acts was 
to propose the elevation of Southey to a baronetcy, and to 
proffer his services in promoting the ecclesiastical preferment 
of the poet's son-in-law. And the same wise and liberal 
policy in the encouragement of literary men guided him in 
his second administration. He possessed a large and well- 
selected library ; and his acquaintance with general literature 
was extensive, though it was overshadowed by his marvellous 
familiarity with political history and social economy. He 
was a lover of painting and sculpture; but he had little 
knowledge of music, and apparently little pleasure in listen- 
ing to it. In a word, he had the cultivated tastes of a well- 
educated English gentleman, without ostentation and without 
pedantry. His habits were temperate and regular ; and his 
private character was stained by no vices. Cold and reserved 
in his manners, he did not make many personal friends ; but 
the few with whom he was intimate were devotedly attached 
to him, and allowed no change in his opinions to weaken their 
regard for him. 
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5. The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare unfolded. By 
Delia Bacon. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 

The appreciation of Shakespeare seems to be a test of the 
genius of an age or a people. Each, according to its state, 
uncovers, in time, some particular stratum of thought and 
life. He is first an amusing playwright, then a dramatic poet, 
then a universal moralist, psychologist, philosopher, and then 
the scientific unfolder of social laws, the great statesman 
of to-day. At length, so magnified has been his office, that 
his works have been pronounced the secret production of an 
Elizabethan school of philosophers, scholars, and statesmen, 
who made the popular theatre the mask for their deepest 
lessons of political and social wisdom. For once the start 
has been gained upon Germany, and she has been out-Ger- 
maned by one who speaks Shakespeare's native tongue. 

The progress in Shakespearian criticism is worthy of con- 
sideration. From Gottsched, who affirmed that " a certain 
Mrs. Lennox had annihilated Shakespeare by .exposing the 
errors of his most celebrated pieces," to the present attempt to 
annihilate him while pressing his claims to be studied as a 
poet, an artist, and a philosophic statesman, what a stride! 
Since that period about a hundred years have elapsed, and 
each year almost has given birth to some attempt to interpret 
his intellect, unfold his meaning, describe his characters, and 
state his relation to the old and the new, to the present and the 
past, to the whole realm of literature and life. Each has, as 
it passed along, contributed its stone, pebble, or grain of sand, 
as it might be, to that monumental cairn. In Germany, per- 
haps, there have been the most significant statements, the deep- 
est insight, and the most reverential study. There the greatest 
names in literature have been arrested by this problem of 
Shakespeare's genius, and have written upon it, endeavoring 
to penetrate the mystery of his poetic power and artistic worth, 
and so to offer some adequate exposition of the universality of 
his thought and mode of representation ; or, at least, to give 
due weight and fitting interpretation to his subtile and preg- 
nant individualities of character and expression. 

There has been, heretofore, a marked difference between the 
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German and the Anglo-Saxon mode of viewing Shakespeare. 
We have read, while they have studied him ; we have been 
content to receive him as canonically and authoritatively the 
greatest, while they have sought for the basis of his reputa- 
tion, inquired into the reality of his claims, investigated the 
relation he sustains to literature, and to national history and 
development, and especially his position as a dramatic artist, 
the representative and portrayer of the universal laws of 
humanity and life. The Germans have criticised him; the 
English have described his superficial characteristics. The 
former have studied him as a classic, with laborious diligence 
and enthusiastic zeal, and have thus appreciated him ; while 
the latter have panegyrized him indeed, yet read him in a desul- 
tory and fragmentary way, as the occupation of a leisure hour. 
The necessity of studying Shakespeare in a foreign language, 
in addition to the quality of the German mind, has contributed 
to the German method of viewing Shakespeare. He has been 
regarded as a whole, and in his comprehensive relations as an 
artist, rather than analyzed as to independent beauties of ex- 
pression, and separate excellences in descriptive detail, and 
particular scenes. 

In the books which we have now under consideration there 
seems to be indicated another and a different phase of criticism. 
The German has become popular, while the English or Anglo- 
American has become recondite and exceedingly learned. The 
latter seeks to unfold an esoteric sense, to build up a wholly 
novel theory, and to sink the personality of Shakespeare in 
some mysterious school of consociated philosophers ; while 
the former treats him in an earnest, natural, common-sense 
way, striving to bring home his instructions to the needs and 
condition of the great mass of his countrymen. In the Ger- 
man expositions named at the head of this article, the peculiar 
German element of extravagant theory and exclusive statement 
of some moral, psychological, or sesthetic principle, to which 
all particulars are made subservient, seems almost wholly 
wanting. Except for the thoroughness of the method of treat- 
ment, and the patient fidelity with which everything adapted 
to throw light upon the author is considered, we might pro- 
nounce the work of Gervinus to be the product of the English 
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mind, while the other more cursory and superficial lectures 
and introductions might have been delivered before our own 
lyceums, or been published as the result of our own popular 
views. 

There is, on the other hand, in Miss Bacon's work, a spirit 
of subtile analysis, a deep moral insight, and a penetrating 
research, which, separated from the monomania of her partic- 
ular theory, enlists our admiration, is adapted to throw much 
light upon Shakespeare's genius, and makes us feel that 
there are in him vast depths of thought and presentations of 
great human and social laws of development, of which as yet 
we have scarcely dreamed. Over every page, nay, over 
almost every paragraph, we are forced to exclaim, " O matter 
and impertinency, mixed reason in madness ! " The significant 
contents of the political and philosophical status of that age 
are minutely exhibited. The particular theory of the book, 
and the special pleading through inferences, hints, and analo- 
gies in thought and expression, to prove that the philosophy 
and the plays of the age proceeded literally from the same 
brain and the same hand, we may put aside as impertinent 
and a merely fine-spun, fanciful speculation, and there will be 
left a valuable contribution to the real criticism of Shakespeare, 
as embodying the whole spirit of the Baconian philosophy, 
and as the ripe flower and consummated product of the ten- 
dencies and outstreaming influences of that wonderful period 
of development for the English genius. The author of this 
so-called " Philosophy of Shakespeare's Plays " has given a 
thorough and almost exhausting exposition of Hudson's state- 
ment, that " the Elizabethan era is the mould in which all 
modern science and literature and philosophy, able or worthy 
to live, have shaped, and the mirror in which they have 
dressed themselves." Nothing could have been so potent, it 
may be, as this needle-pointed and exclusive theory, to attract 
the proofs and illustrations of parallelisms and almost identi- 
cal statements of political wisdom and social philosophy to be 
found in Shakespeare and Bacon. The theory is a nullity, and 
will not bear the least serious handling ; but the illustrated 
wisdom remains as so much added to our conception of 
Shakespeare's wonderful insight into man's moral and social 
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state. The work of elimination is not indeed very easily 
accomplished ; for the annunciation of the specific theory 
operates like a sudden douche to cool our enthusiasm, and 
try to the utmost our powers of patient endurance. 

A better rSsumS than Miss Bacon's, of Shakespeare's ca- 
pacity and compass of thought, has never been given, and 
the impotent non sequitur that some person or persons more 
learned and scientific than Shakespeare must have penned 
these works, should not hide from us the significant power 
and beauty of the analysis. Take the following : — 

" Man, as he is, booked, surveyed, — surveyed from the conti- 
nent of nature, put down as he is in her book of kinds, not as he 
is from his own interior isolated conceptions only, — the universal 
powers and causes as they are developed in him, in his untaught 
affections, in his utmost sensuous darkness, — the universal principle 
instanced where it is most buried, the cause in nature found ; — man 
as he is in his heights and in his depths, ' from his lowest note to the 
top of his key,' — man in his possibilities, in his actualities, in his 
thought, in his speech, in his book language, and in his every-day 
words, in his loftiest lyric tongue, in his lowest pit of play-house degra- 
dation, searched out, explained, interpreted It is man's life and the 

culture of it, erected into an art or science, that these books contain." 

As well might we say that the cathedral of Strasburg, 
embodying as it does the science, theology, and art of the 
time, must have been the work of some renowned theologian, 
a conscious erection in order to teach the mysteries of the 
Christian faith and worship. A theological doctor, skilled in 
all the subtilties of the creed, and capable of analyzing all 
the points of doctrine, may be as successfully demonstrated 
to be an a priori necessity for the building of the cathedral, as. 
Lord Bacon or Sir Walter Raleigh for the construction of 
Shakespeare's plays, because there is in them " the criticism 
of the Novum Organum, of the Advancement of Learning, 
and of Raleigh's History of the World." Again, it is said 
with truth : — 

" It is the movement of the new time that makes these plays : it is 
the spirit of the newly beginning ages of human advancement which 
makes the inspiration of them ; the beginning ages of a rational, in- 
structed — and not blind, or instinctive, or demoniacal — human con- 
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duct. .... It is the beginning of these yet beginning m >dern ages, the 
ages of a practical learning, and scientific relief to the human estate, 
which this Pastime marks with its blazoned, human initial. It is the 
opening of the era in which a common human sense is developed, 

and directed to the common weal It was the spirit of the mddern 

ages that inspired it." 

All true ; but it is limiting this spirit to a very narrow out- 
let, to insist literally upon the necessity of one mind's being 
its exponent both in philosophy and poetry, '* the more aspir- 
ing Titan, who would bring down in his New Organum a 
new and more radiant gift." Shakespeare's plays are 

" The new development of the national genius, the old Northern 

genius, under the influence, not of the revival of the learning of antiquity 
only, but of that accumulated influence which its previous revival on the 
Continent brought with it here ; under the influence, too, of that insular 
nurture, which began so soon to color and insulate English history. . . . 
It was the true indigenous product of the English nationality under 
that great stimulus, which made that age ; and the practical determi- 
nation of the English mind, and the spirit of the ancient English 
liberties, the recognition of the common dignity of that form of human 
nature which each man carries entire with him — the sentiment of a 
common human family and brotherhood, which this race had brought 
with it from the forests of the North, and which it had conserved through 
ages of oppression, went at once into the new speculation, and deter- 
mined its practical bent, and shaped this enterprise." 

These indications of the spirit of the age, which breathes 
through Shakespeare and makes the informing soul of his 
poetry, are needed to a thorough mastery of its contents; 
but the supposition of some " Educational Association " band- 
ed together, employing a mysterious cipher, and with malice 
prepense making use of good-natured Will Shakespeare for 
its instrument, is the straining of the strong and elastic bow 
of speculation until it cracks with the pressure, and furnishes 
a striking example of that " too much learning " which spoils 
the best fruits of its own producing. 

The rich and manifold life of this age of Elizabeth has 
been also graphically and minutely dwelt upon by Gervinus, 
and as an eloquent and panoramic view leaves little to be 
added thereto. He notices the peculiar circumstances in the 
position, history, and national character of England, which 
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favored a concentration of the outstreaming energies of that 
teeming age in dramatic poetry and art, and in conclusion 
makes the following comparison between Shakespeare and 
Bacon, which, on account of the manner in which their 
names have already been brought together, is not unworthy 
of being quoted at length. 

" How little Shakespeare's appearance on a soil so richly prepared," 
he says, " was either a miracle or an accident, is proved by the contem- 
porary appearance of a man like Bacon. Hardly anything can be 
said of Shakespeare's relation to the Middle- Age poetry, which may not 
also be said of the Instaurator Bacon in his relation to the Middle- Age 
philosophy. Neither knew or made mention of the other, although it 
was a subject lying very near to Bacon when he spoke of the theatre 
of his time. As Shakespeare was the interpreter of human nature 
and history so full of arcana, so was Bacon the interpreter of dead 
nature. As Shakespeare balanced the one-sided, erring imagination by 
reason, reality, and nature, so Bacon called philosophy back to expe- 
rience from the one-sided misleading of the understanding. While 
they thus recalled to nature, Bacon was as little of an empiric, in the 
sense generally attached to that term, as was Shakespeare a nature- 
poet. Bacon felt himself to stand wholly alone in regard to that which 
constituted his peculiar merit, and so also might Shakespeare ; the 
former in his established method of science and of unfolding its an- 
nouncements, the latter in the production of his poetry and the revelation 
of its new law. Both are alike in their entire freedom from all one- 
sidedness ; hence both entertain the same hate against sects and parties, 
Bacon against sophists and scholastics, Shakespeare against Puritans 
and religious zealots. As Bacon's religion was drawn from science, 
so was Shakespeare's from art ; and as the former complained that the 
doctors of religion were a party against the science of nature, so were 
they opposed to the theatre. Bacon and Shakespeare left undisturbed 
the things of religion, on precisely the same ground, and took the 
secular path in all matters of morality ; and this has been cast as a 
reproach equally upon each, De Maistre accusing Bacon of atheism, 
as Birch, Shakespeare. In both was the same combination of various 
powers ; for s Shakespeare in his profoundness of thought was uncon- 
sciously a philosopher, so Bacon is often carried away by the imagina- 
tion of the poet. They were alike moved by the picture of the potent 
Nemesis which they saw striding onward through history and life. In 
their systems of morality both adopted the ethics of Aristotle, that 
virtue lies between the extremes of too much and too little, occupying 
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the golden mean. And here Shakespeare would agree with Bacon, 
that the former is the vice of youth, and the latter that of age ; 
that the latter is the worse, because the too-much, like the winged bird, 
has wherewith it can soar into the air, and so is related to the upper 
sky, while the too-little is the worm crawling upon the earth. Here is 
perhaps the whole key to the Shakespearian drama and its theory of 
morals." 

Such statements suffice to show what a commanding po- 
sition that embodiment of thought which we call Shake- 
speare holds in the view of these expositors. So deeply im- 
pressed is Miss Bacon with its philosophical significance, that 
nothing will adequately explain it to her but the literal iden- 
tification of Shakespeare with the acknowledged expounder 
of the new science. And it must be confessed, that, in 
following out this artificial lead, she has disclosed a vast 
open sea of analogies, comparisons, and illustrations, which 
will serve as well some broader system of generalization, and 
aid in sounding the yet unfathomed depths, and measuring 
the yet undetermined compass, of the great poet-seer of hu- 
man destiny and life. And these writers are not alone in 
their estimate. Bunsen characterizes Shakespeare as " the 
great prophet of human destinies in the awakening new 
world ; much more so and in a higher sense than Bacon, his 
histories being the only real modern Epos." This is the po- 
sition assigned to him, also, in the work of Dr. Edward Yehse. 
He distinguishes three different art-epochs ; marked respec- 
tively by the Greek classic ideal whose representative is Phi- 
dias's Jupiter, the perfection of outward form ; the romantic 
ideal of the Middle Age, whose most beautiful and expressive 
embodiment is Raffaelle's Madonna ; the modern ideal, com- 
bining in itself the realism of the Greek objective nature, with 
the spiritualism of the subjective view of life and nature 
embodied in the Christianity of the Middle Age, whose best 
exponent and representative is Shakespeare. Here the ideal 
is no mere outward form of nature alone, no external power 
of destiny, on the one hand, and no mere inward state of 
sentimental feeling or spiritual possession, on the other, but 
a humanity freely developing itself into life under the direction 
and influence of a higher power. Here nature is a reality and 

VOL. LXXXV. NO. 177. 43 
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life is a reality in a higher sense than the classic ideal could 
embrace ; here too nature is spiritualized and life is spiritu- 
alized, but in a far deeper sense than the Middle- Age sub- 
jective piety could expound. And this point of view com- 
mands not only the representation of individual man in his 
own isolated state, but of associated man in the organized 
life of society, — communities receptive of one form of life, 
and, thus constituted, truly human. 

This appreciation of Shakespeare as a portrayer not merely 
of individual characteristics, but of organic human society, 
whose fundamental laws of development he has seized and 
pictured, is the leading tendency of present criticism. It is 
brought out with singular power and subtilty of insight in 
" The Philosophy of Shakespeare's Plays," though always 
vitiated there by the attempt to make it subsidiary to a nar- 
row and baseless theory of authorship. It is sufficient for 
us now to note it as indicative of the fact that Shakespeare 
holds on his course abreast with the foremost wave of our 
time. As philosophy takes a deeper tone ; as the great bond 
of humanity is felt more keenly to be an all-encompassing 
zone, holding together spirits as well as bodies ; as the need 
of a more scientific exposition of political and social laws 
is discerned, new light is thrown upon the writings of Shake- 
speare, fresh symbols of the universality of his utterances 
are offered, and suggestive hints, not dreamed of before, are 
found scattered in profusion throughout all his later and ma- 
turer works. We can readily believe that there was a deeper 
meaning in the historical and political plays than is patent to 
a mere casual glance ; we can understand somewhat' how 
the great features of his age — its needs in the social and 
political sphere — should hang over and around a receptive, 
poetical, and impressible soul, and give tone and color to the 
subjects chosen, even direction itself to the choice of ma- 
terial and the mode of treatment. This is a rich vein of 
illustration, which remains yet to be fittingly opened. It is 
indicated as existent by Dr. Vehse, and exceedingly copious 
details of it are given in " The Philosophy." Of King Lear, 
Miss Bacon says : — 

" It cannot be denied that the state of things which this play repre- 
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sents, is that with which the author's own experience was conversant ; 
and that all the terrible tragic satire of it points, not to that age in 
the history of Britain in which the Druids were still responsible for the 
national culture, .... but to the Elizabethan. That instinctive groping 
and stumbling in all human affairs, .... those eyes of moonshine specu- 
lation, those glass eyes with which the scurvy politician affects to see the 

things he does not, all the wild misery of that unlearned, fortuitous, 

human living that waits to be scourged with the sequent effect, and 
knows not how to ascend to the cause, colossally exaggerated as it 
seems here, is, after all, but a copy, an historical sketch. The igno- 
rance, the stupidity, ' the blindness,' that this author paints, was his own 
' Time's plague ' ; ' the madness ' that ' led it,' was the madness of which 
he was himself a mute and manacled spectator." 

In the same strain Dr. Vehse says : - — 

" The Shakespearian dramas are the most exact likenesses,the truest 
mirror of the civilization of the times. In Coriolanus is represented 
the whole political ferment which under James I. existed between the 
aristocracy of the Cavaliers and the puritanic democracy of the people, 
between Royalist and Roundhead. And Hamlet is the prototype of a 
character like Charles I,, in whom self-conscious weakness, hyper- 
critical refinements of moral reasoning, melancholy, and inaction are 
the characteristic features. In him there was the same brooding over 
projects of vengeance never to be realized in action. Shakespeare is 
not only thoroughly a poet, but also thoroughly a politician. He is not 
only a master in the art of unfolding the pyschological state of polit- 
ical characters, but also in the art of presenting the whole dramatic 
action as proceeding out of fundamental principles of statesmanship. 
There is hardly a modern political problem to be named, upon which 
he has not uttered his word of fine, world-wide wisdom, and wonderful 
knowledge of those nice, hidden threads upon which state interests 
depend. He withdrew himself from the dry, barren heath of polemics, 
and pressed upon the attention of his contemporaries the fresh green field 
of state life. True magazines of political wisdom are the three dramas, 
Coriolanus, Cffisar, and Antony, and the first three acts of Troilus and 
Cressida. It is not to be wondered at, that, in a nation to which Shake- 
speare's thoughts have been apportioned for daily spiritual food, the 
great end of life should be attained." 

There is one utterance of Shakespeare which would lead us 
to believe that he possessed a more comprehensive idea of the 
essential principles of state polity, and intended to convey far 
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deeper lessons in great social truths, than has hitherto been 
supposed by his commentators. He says, in Troilus and Cres- 

sida: 

" There is a mystery in the soul of state ; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to." 

It is this recognition which gives the distinguishing feature 
to the recent criticism of his works. Heretofore the over- 
sight has been so great, that even Ulrici says of him : " He 
has nowhere made use in his poetry of the actual or incip- 
ient political contrasts furnished by the events of his time." 
If a direct mention of particular names and parties is here 
intended, it is very true ; but that they were an encompassing 
element, and that they lived in him, and formed the atmosphere 
through which he looked, and by means of which he drew in 
the very breath of his existence, so that all the background and 
coloring of his pictures were modified by them, is more and 
more vividly impressed upon us as we study his representations. 

It is in this light that he is held up to the people of Ger- 
many, as the teacher especially needed in their present condi- 
tion. There is discerned in him the living spirit of freedom, 
and the spirit of orderly development ; the ideal of self-govern- 
ment without anarchy, and of political organization for com- 
munities and corporations without absolutism ; the recognition 
of all human rights, without the abolition of those " degrees " 
founded in nature and the inwoven customs of the people's 
very life ; the destruction of mere artificial distinctions, with- 
out the introduction of an all-confusing, absolute equality. 
The sound, wholesome realism of Shakespeare is presented as 
the antidote to the idealizing tendencies of the German mind. 
Dr. Vehse speaks plain words, and aptly, too, he administers 
his castigation. 

" In our sleep we have dreamed out a mere imaginary world, and 
now we are fast bound in our art. This art has been our Eldorado. 
We have deified it, set it up as the highest in life, even above life itself. 
And yet each art is only the reflection of life ; ours has been only the 
reflection of our imaginary life. Our poetic art, tone-art, dramatic art, 
fine arts, were and are only pleasing dreams in our deep political slumber. 
But with all our arts, we have lost the true political understanding, which, 
since Bacon's ' Knowledge is power,' has been the device on England's 
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shield, and by which she has organized her state life in all parts of the 
world. Since 184:8 it has been proved to our sorrow and shame that we 
have been only poets after our fashion. When strong but moderate action 
and strong but prudent conduct alone would have availed, we wearied out 
all neighbor states and legislative bodies with sovereign, pathetic, poetic 
phrases, with philosophical and poetical flummery about world-citizen- 
ship. Never shall we become politicians until we abandon the illusions 
of our poetry, which in its highest artistic product, Faust, proposes as its 
end the isolated life of the individual soul. In the political organization 
of the Americans is more real, living strength, more true understanding 
of the world, than in all the highly poetic, but thoroughly diseased, fiction 
and faction of our political endeavor undeserving of the name of life. 
Here may Shakespeare answer as the true panacea for us, us Germans, 
who are, as Madame de Stael truly says, sovereigns in the kingdom of 
the air." 

There is frequent recurrence to this train of thought in 
these German authors ; more especially is it the burden of the 
reflections of Gervinus. He allows no opportunity for this 
kind of admonition to pass unimproved. He writes as a 
statesman and historian, as well as a critical scholar. Weigh- 
ing their claims with Shakespeare's, he sets aside the greatest 
names among his own countrymen as holding an inferior 
place, acknowledging, " He has made us doubt even in regard 
to our own Goethe and Schiller." He sees in Shakespeare 
a higher combination of the distinctive and peculiar merits 
of each of these countrymen of his, — a greater poet of the 
real than Goethe, and of the ideal than Schiller, — and holds 
him up to the nation as the needed teacher in practical wis- 
dom, true state polity, and the right method of social action. 
It would be well for us, indeed, to change our customary and 
superficial way of studying Shakespeare, and for us also to 
look to him for a fresh revelation of wise guidance, and some 
new insight into the great laws of associated life and the 
public weal. 

It is not surprising, that, having once taken this direction, 
the view of Shakespeare's German critics should be turned 
to Hamlet as the central figure of their exposition. In him 
they see the embodied representative of their own moral and 
spiritual state. They, too, in contemplation, have lost the 
very name of action. They have turned inward upon them- 
43* 
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selves those faculties of observation, and those active powers, 
which should have been strenuously exerted in real deeds and 
immediate performances ; they have nicely speculated where 
they should have plunged into life, and, weighed down by 
the burden of a task which they were not fitted to execute, 
they have expatiated in vain regrets over the past and idle 
dreams of the future, have nursed their own musings of doubt 
and brooded over their own melancholy fancies, until one 
drear waste of the present is spread all around them. It 
moves our deepest sympathy to see how they bring home to 
themselves the terrible lessons of this most universal and 
most individual of Shakespeare's creations. 

" He is the king and representative of the idealists," says Dr. Noire, 
" and as such has Shakespeare, in a sort of prophetic spirit, held up a 
terrific mirror to our time and to our people. The extraordinary truth 
to nature which lies in this character has also stamped this play as 
pre-eminently historical. Consider the histories of Greece and Rome. 
So long as these nations were advancing in the fulness of their devel- 
opment and their aspiration, were they active, energetic, and vitally 
sound ; but so soon as their gaze was turned inward, and they dwelt upon 
the accumulated treasures of their fancy and meditation, then, indeed, 
art and science freely unfolded themselves, — the brightest blossoms of 
feeling and of thought ; the national character, however, the nobleness 
of sentiment, the proud activity, began already to decline ; and the eye 
of the practised observer may perceive in this over-refinement of man- 
ners the incipient germ of decay. This progress the poet has depicted 
in the inner life of one man." 

Thus does Shakespeare draw to himself the most earnest 
and patriotic spirits. He is no longer a mere amusing play- 
wright, or a dry problem in literary history, or an exponent of 
one peculiar phase of mental development in a particular age ; 
he is no longer a mere dramatic poet, or singer of beautiful 
words and musical rhymes, or delineator of fair scenes and 
imaginary characters, whose wit, sprightliness, humor, and 
various fortunes, whether successful or unsuccessful, please 
the fancy and enlist the interest of the reader as a time-beguil- 
ing recreation ; but he is pre-eminently the central figure of 
the modern life and thought. 

There is no better illustration of this than is to be found, 
where we should least expect it, in France. In 1821, in his 
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first essay upon Shakespeare, Guizot wrote : " The glory and 
genius of Shakespeare are no longer discussed. A greater 
question has arisen, namely, whether his dramatic system is 
not better than that of Voltaire." This seems to us now but 
a meagre degree of appreciation, yet even this marks a great 
. advance upon the time when Voltaire was regarded as very 
bold and charitable to admit that Shakespeare had any genius 
at all, albeit he characterized it as barbarous and lawless, and 
the most cultivated French minds regarded his plays as mon- 
streuses farces. Since 1829, when De Vigny, fighting the 
battle of the so-called romantic against the classic drama, 
brought Shakespeare upon the stage, the great poet of hu- 
manity has been steadily gaining in the popular estimation. 
And each step in this progress is an index of the triumph of 
the human over the national, of truth over prejudice, of the 
universal over the partial and conventional, of real culture 
over mere polished decorum, of cosmopolitan humanity over 
narrow antipathy of race. The affinities of the one Scan- 
dinavian origin, existing between the German and English 
nations, have no place in France ; the national idolatries are 
not easily superseded ; the French language can but poorly 
embody Shakespeare's finer expressions of humor, pathos, 
and loftiness of sentiment ; the French taste, its decorous me- 
diocrity of phrase, its excessive refinement and euphuistic 
delicacy, revolt against all rugged earnestness and massive 
Teutonic plainness of speech ; while heretofore — most for- 
midable obstacle of all — Shakespeare was an Englishman, 
and Corneille was a Frenchman. Yet from a French writer of 
the present day has proceeded one of the most notable utter- 
ances of recognition that has ever been given of the relation 
which the character of Hamlet sustains to modern development. 
E. Quinet, in one of his rapid and eloquent generalizations 
of the different representatives of Scepticism, thus gives his 
version of that mysterious personage in whom we all find so 
much that is the counterpart of ourselves, so much that still 
remains an unanswered enigma, and of whom we all speak 
as a real existence. 

" At the close of the Middle Age, among Gothic ruins is found a per- 
sonage of the family of the Prometheus of iEschylus. It is Shake- 
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speare's Hamlet. Yet again, on one side a potent religion, on the other 
a man who doubts, who denies, who suffers ; again, the wicked trium- 
phant, iniquity crowned upon the throne of Denmark. After the 
revelation of the secret from the dead, all belief has left the soul of the 
young prince. To what man, to what woman, to what sentiment, shall 
he trust ? To love ? Does he not ask Ophelia, ' Are you beautiful ? ' 
for he can no longer confide in the testimony of his own eyes. A 
phantom wandering over the scattered fragments of human intelligence, 
— such is Hamlet. He has undergone the same tortures as Job and 
Prometheus ; but he does not, like them, encounter his suffering ; he has 
nothing of the ancient violence ; he feels the serpent in his bosom, and 
is chilled. He does not cover over his despair with the gorgeous sym- 
bols of the East, nor with the tasteful images of Greece ; his suffering 
is too deep; he jests. Cold as the modern world, why should he 
reason, when already he has passed beyond hope itself? Bitter irony 
is in his soul. Instead of struggling with Sovereign Justice, he 
counterfeits madness ; and he feigns it so well, that he becomes half 
mad in reality. Prophet of impiety in the bosom of the Middle Age, 
he already has a glimpse of all the scepticism of the time to come. He 
unites Voltaire to Dante, and, as the completion of all opposites, it is 
his own mother who plays before him the ancient part of Satan. 
These antagonisms are too great for his intellect ; if he is in some 
respects perfectly sane, in others he begins to be disordered. His 
reason wavers; it loses itself, recovers itself, is lost anew; you see a 
great soul shared between sanity and rising insanity, without being 
able to decide which shall finally prevail. Terrible tragedy, of which 
each man may in turn become the hero. Hamlet leaned over abysses 
unknown to sacred and profane antiquity ; he saw beyond the present 
life the actual kingdom of the dead. If his life had not ended by a 
chance hit from the foil, no other result could be discerned for him than 
his irreparable fall, that is, the death itself of his intellect. Herein is 
this drama more tragical than those of Job and Prometheus ; for in 
these the mind at least survives the ruin of everything else. Nature, 
still so living to Job, is dead to Hamlet. The firmament, the azure 
tent of Jehovah, is to him ' a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors ' ; 
the human race is, for this Prometheus of the Middle Age, only the 
'quintessence of dust.' 'Man does not please me,' he says, 'or 
woman either.' What makes his fall so terrible is, that his point of 
departure is from the most prevalent beliefs of the Christian Church. 
He believes in ghosts, and no longer believes in immortality. From 
the summit of the Catholic faith he is thrown headlong, as from a lofty 
tower, into the gulf beneath. In all these traits, he represents, at the 
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commencement of the modern world, the mediseval society, yet young 
in appearance, although old at heart. It lived upon the ancestral faith, 
and already clasped only a phantom of the past ; the ideal was shat- 
tered with a bitter jest, which each people utters in its way, through the 
mouth of Eabelais, Ariosto, Michael Cervantes ; but in Hamlet, this 
jest is icy as a burst of laughter from a spectre in a tomb." 

Here is a different estimate from that of Voltaire, who 
saw in Hamlet " a fool in the second act," a fool with the 
grave-diggers, " a murderer " in the final scene. In truth, a 
judgment upon Shakespeare is a self-judgment. The most 
earnest, truthful human tendencies gravitate towards him, and 
those who are freest from conventional maxims of conduct 
and self-willed absolutism of mind and heart, find in him more 
and more that responds to their deepest experience. Frederick 
the Great was true to himself when he called Shakespeare's 
greatest works abominable, and Napoleon could see in him 
only the embodied expression of England, " that world by 
itself," that organized exponent of nationality and public 
spirit. 

The appreciation of Shakespeare is not limited to this 
larger view, but extends also to the minor particulars of his 
life, his environments, and his works. The prattle about 
" deer-stalking " and " holding horses at the theatre " has dis- 
appeared. Out of the long series of poems and plays an 
inner history is constructed, which shows us the man himself 
more truly than any mere external record. The aimless, 
spontaneous, unconscious mouth-piece of an overpowering 
afflatus is no longer heard of. There is no need to build up, 
as an alternative to this foolish and superficial view, any 
" new school " of affiliated reformers, any " educational asso- 
ciation," any " secret league of statesmen." Given the one 
genius from the great inspiring life, the age, the men, the 
surrounding sphere of thought, the energizing influences of 
that moral, intellectual, and social world, and it is enough. 
We marvel how a mind that could conceive the following 
glowing truth, and utter it with such beauty and power, could 
be drawn after any such dancing phantom as the author of 
the " Philosophy " has pursued. 

" The freemasonry of learning is old indeed. It runs its mountain 
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ch'ain of signals through all the ages, and men whom times and kindreds 
have separated ascend from their week-day toil, and hold their sabbaths 
and synods on those heights. They whisper, and listen, and smile, and 
shake the head at one another ; they laugh, and weep, and complain 
together; they sing their songs of victory in one key. That machinery 
is so fine, that the scholar can catch across the ages the smile, or the 
whisper, which the contemporary tyranny had no instrument firm 
enough to suppress, or fine enough to detect." 

This spiritual machinery we are unwilling to exchange for 
any gross, mechanical ropes and wires. As well might this 
world be created by a synod of Olympian gods, as the mas- 
terpieces of Shakespeare proceed from a school or an acad- 
emy. As well might some Bacon or Raleigh paint a Ma- 
donna of Rafaelle, or sculpture a Phidian Jove, as write 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. It is a singular obtuseness to what 
constitutes the artist, to suppose that what he truly creates is 
wrought " for artistic effect," an hour's entertainment, or the 
luxury of " a harmonized impression." This is to caricature 
the artist and the artist's work. The modern estimate is not 
very far amiss, which regards Shakespeare as pre-eminently 
the artist. It is evidence of progress in a true criticism, 
when indefinite eulogy, separate delineations of excellences, 
and long-drawn catalogues of striking points, give place to the 
characteristic combination of all the details and all the parts 
as entering into a real product of art, where there is nothing 
for effect, nothing for a mere dogmatic purpose, no random 
stroke, no capricious event, and nothing set down for any 
by-end or any temporary purpose, but where there is an or- 
ganic whole, to which each smallest member, vein, muscle, 
rounding of the flesh, shading of the hair, nay, each line of the 
hand and wrinkle of the face, is essential. Where Hudson, 
even in his enthusiastic appreciation, sees " in the affair of 
the caskets only a dramatic device to save Portia from her 
princely suitors," we must demur ; for a deeper insight into 
the drama as an artistic unity shows this to be no artificial 
device, but a true invention of the creative imagination that 
presided over the whole, — a striking illustration in a manifold 
way of the leading theme, — a repetition, on another key and 
with a different accompaniment, of the one strain of melody, — 
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a necessity in order to develop the thought in all its heights 
and depths of meaning. 

The events and characters of a drama may be very amus- 
ing and interesting, may be morally and spiritually edifying ; 
but unless they proceed from some common point of view, 
some pervading, centralizing principle, and so are related 
essentially to one another, having a common life, they do 
not belong to the domain of art. There is, undoubtedly, 
such a universal "central idea" for each living man. The 
dramatic poet, like a presiding deity, surveys all the details, 
and holds in his hands the threads of connection and relation, 
so that his representation is no patchwork of circumstances 
and capricious succession of words and deeds, but a regu- 
lar and pre-planned figure, woven out of many different and 
variously colored threads, each of which has its place in the 
finished product, and is essential to a complete embodiment 
of the ideal pattern. Life exists as an idea before it is con- 
crete in act. Thus, looking at nature and humanity as a 
whole, we mean, when we speak of the one Divine Artist, 
something different from a mechanician, a builder, a powerful 
worker. So the dramatic artist is a creator, and, as far as he 
is so in truth, will his work have life, permanence, and real 
effect. No one has, like Shakespeare, attained to the per- 
fect dramatic form ; in other words, no one has so truly lived 
in his representations of life. 

The very idea of this perfection of form, this unity of life, 
presupposes one creative mind, one inspiring, because in- 
spired, genius, alone. There is no dualism or polytheism in 
creation of any sort. And Shakespeare's plays are most 
truly organic wholes ; they are growths according to an essen- 
tial law of development, seed, leaf, blossom, fruit, and this 
including an infinity of new seeds for a more abundant har- 
vest. He obeyed a law of creation within him, instead of 
holding before himself any specific moral, social, or religious 
dogma to be inculcated from without, and therefore it must be 
possible for minds and hearts sufficiently cultivated to deduce 
the central principle, and trace the minutest threads of de- 
velopment. So far as one is a true artist, he will have no mere 
pleasing incidents or dramatic devices, no unexpected turns 
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or well-contrived tricks to bring about particular catastrophes, 
but the whole will grow out of the characters, the mental and 
moral states, the sensuous or ideal tendencies. There will be 
variety, but no irregularity; progression, but no unsteady leaps. 

Thus all true poets embody each some necessary phase of 
the great life of humanity. Life is re-born in their souls; 
they are the fathers, while the all-surrounding nature and cir- 
cumstances are the matrix or mould, the maternal soil into 
which the divine seed falls, and from which are supplied the 
materials for sustenance and growth. Each artist unfolds 
himself under specific conditions, but works in freedom under 
the great law of omnipresent life. The age and time furnish 
the instrument, while the power to express finer or louder 
strains depends upon the essential force and skill of the 
player. The instrument may be now a flute, now a harp, 
now an organ, and no one can be furnished before its time. 
Let two thousand years pass away, and the dramatic poet 
no longer represents humanity as the victim of a relentless, 
objective destiny impelling from without, but he exhibits the 
inner workings of man's soul, unfolds his central thought and 
deep springs of action, shows how tendencies become deeds, 
how seeds grow into fruits, how character modifies events, 
becoming a real fate, and how events react upon and form 
the character. To iEschylus, his time, with its religion, its 
social state, its theories of God and the world, of man and 
nature, gave one instrument upon which to body forth this 
inspired song ; to Shakespeare, his time gave a different one. 
And as the strains from an instrument of a single string differ 
from those of some weighty organ, with its deep bass and its 
hundred stops, so does iEschylus differ from Shakespeare. 

Yet the creation of each has its own peculiar life, and a 
life separate from the individual, component parts. As life 
in the human body is not located in any one organ or mem- 
ber, but is a pervading, vivifying principle throughout the 
whole, so the life of a work of art is not in any one expres- 
sion, or feature, or peculiar beauty, but is a totality of the in- 
fluence flowing into each. Hence the difference between a 
manufactured product and a true work of art. A multiplicity 
of persons, a school, an association, may manufacture any- 
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thing, a drama as well as a picture or a house, but a single 
spirit must create. The one will be human and dead ; the 
other, living and divine. The one is put together or made 
up ; the other is born a whole, and is so complete that no 
part can be removed without real mutilation of the form. 
Hence a work of art, especially of dramatic art, — the loftiest 
type, — is an expression of the noblest prerogative of hu- 
manity, that of being in the lower sphere what God is in the 
highest, a creative power. How sublime is that representa- 
tion in the Bible of God as the Creator always and rightly 
regarded, — Creator of worlds and systems of worlds, of 
every living thing, the reptiles that creep, the birds that fly, 
the man that embodies and unites in himself all the separate 
outbirths of thought in the natural sphere, the woman that 
crowns humanity with grace and beauty, the united man and 
woman comprising in their dual-oneness the love and wisdom 
of the great Source of being ! Let no one profane this idea 
of art, under whatever specious plea, or speak of it " as a 
mere instrumentality, without any independent tribunal, law, 
ethic, ritual, of its own." Only as such an embodiment of a 
creative life can any work endure through all generations ; 
only as to such a life can humanity pay its devoutest homage 
to the poet, and not to the philosopher, — to the fathers of 
beautiful sons and daughters in the world of spirit, rather 
than to the compilers of mechanical products, however useful 
and practical they may be. 

There is no statement more false or superficial than that 
which assigns to art as an end " mere artistic effect," that is, 
to please. It is to give life. It is by imparting its own life 
to awaken the slumbering germs of the soul, and to change 
even the marble statue into a breathing, human form. To 
dramatic art must hence be assigned the highest place, for 
that seeks to embody the whole varied life of humanity. If 
it deals with one age, and individuals of a particular period, 
it merges all the special and particular in forms of universal 
statement, so that while each has an intense individual ex- 
istence, each is also, at the same time, a representative of the 
great human life. It is you and I, as well as Hamlet the 
Dane ; his blood flows also in our veins, his life in the mi- 

vol. lxxxv. — no. 177. 44 
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nutest point in our life too. Pretty pieces of machinery may 
please, but a living production of art causes the soul to thrill 
with the perception of truth, beauty, and comprehensive 
power. 

Art cannot have for its end even to instruct. It does better ; 
it informs, animates, quickens, makes divine ; its warm, liv- 
ing breath inspires. It shows man, through the awakening 
within himself of dormant or repressed perceptions, the end 
of his existence, and of that of all his fellows, the internal 
and external helps and hinderances, the various joys, hopes, 
fears, and loves, which rise and fall, contend together and co- 
operate in making man what he is, under every clime and in 
every place. This, at least, is the dramatic art of Shake- 
speare. And therefore no one could borrow his pen, to make 
it the instrument to work out any moral, metaphysical, social, 
or philanthropic theory. In him life is infinitely varied and 
complex. It vexes us, always, to be able to see over, see 
round, or see through a character at one view, and we cannot 
do it in real life. Nothing is there in straight lines, but all in 
curves with different centres and different shapes, mingling 
with one another, to the carnal view an inextricable involve- 
ment of cycles and epicycles, curves and orbits, not to be 
determined by any known mathematical rules. But there is 
an order, as surely as there is a God. 

Thus varied, thus infinitely complicated, is the drama of 
human life in Shakespeare, and hence it is that fresh interpre- 
tations are continually given, according to our insight and our 
state. New lights rise where all seemed darkness before; 
heavenly stars from far distant spaces gleam across the sky ; 
meteors fall, and auroral beams shoot up to brighten the fir- 
mament. The unfolding experience and the widening vision 
reveal to the progressive spirit new combinations, nicer grades 
of likeness and unlikeness, harmony and discord, good and 
evil. A deeper insight into character and event exhibits more 
and more their complex relations, and their infinite variety of 
light and shade ; specks of light enlarge into luminous bor- 
ders, and dark spots merge into the brightness reflected from 
some other centre. The childish state knows nothing of this, 
but calls one thing hateful and another lovely, one form all 
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an angel and another all a devil. And this state belongs to 
many children of a larger growth. Hence is Shakespeare's 
view of life so useful as a study. With him life is a play, a 
tragedy, a diversified scene of sorrow and joy, of vice and 
virtue, of doubt and aspiration. He represents the whole of 
life. 

On account of this wholeness, Shakespeare is healthful, 
sound, truly human, — not many-sided, but spherical. Goethe 
is the many-sided man, writing from his own subjective states, 
much as he strove after a real power of objective representa- 
tion. Hence he is more truly the mirror of his own lawless, 
striving, aspiring, subjective age, than he is of universal 
humanity. In Shakespeare, there is no such predominating 
tendency. He is not angular, as would result from sides, 
however numerous. Angularity is not beautiful in the hu- 
man form, and does not belong to a true work of art. It is 
the predominance of that which should be subordinate and 
moulded into harmonious subjection by a living texture of 
pliant, blood-filled flesh. The disease which Shakespeare 
portrays in his representation of life is never contagious. 
There is no danger of transferring through sympathy the 
morbid condition of any part to ourselves; for we are not 
brought into the subjective siren-sphere of an over-wrought 
tendency. In his maturer years, Goethe recognized this law- 
less and morbid state in his earlier works, and he sought to 
counteract it; not, however, by changing his real point of 
view, but by curbing and restraining certain predominant 
influences. Thus he became more decorous and conven- 
tional, but not more universal and complete. The fault was 
in his position and in his state. There was too much of 
Goethe, and not enough of man. We wonder at the vast 
range of his individual powers ; we are not inspired with a 
new life. He represents states and temperaments, now one 
and now another, and now several in combination ; yet it is 
not essential man in these conditions, but what is very dif- 
ferent, — Goethe himself with all his limitations. 

By what magic of creative power, by what path of self- 
annihilation or self-postponement, Shakespeare advanced, we 
cannot tell ; but we feel nothing of this selfish personality in 
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his works ; we feel, on the other hand, that the finite and earth- 
bound is subordinated, and that the man himself has become 
a vehicle for the universal life, a consciously co-operating agent 
in embodying that life which flows from the great fountain of 
life into each human soul. He is no passive instrument, or 
mechanical conduit, but a voluntary co-worker in a creative 
and joyous ecstasy of being, the reporter of life as it was 
purely mirrored in his own being. Life and the mirror in 
which it was reflected, this is the Shakespeare with whom we 
have to do. No theory or partial one-sidedness distorted his 
view in his best representations. He reported that which it 
was given him to see. Life there shows itself, accordingly, 
as the reconciliation of law and freedom, of Divine power and 
human free-will, of ever-present justice and never-intermitted 
responsibility in each man and in each society of men, in the 
individual soul and the soul of each nation of mankind. 

The finale of Shakespeare's life, so often sneered at as 
unworthy of so much magnificence of genius, — with his in- 
significant achievements in any other sphere than that of the 
really despised, though loudly applauded dramatic one, and his 
ignoble ending as a petty householder and proprietor of a few 
acres in the far-removed county of Warwick, — seems to us 
the close most befitting the real greatness of the man, and the 
sound, wholesome English nature which is the core of all his 
representations of human life and human history. It is in 
perfect keeping with his freedom from subjective bias, and 
his ability to enter into each sphere of activity and human 
interest. It is in harmony with the ideal tendency of his 
pre-eminently childlike and nature-loving, however compre- 
hensive and manlike, intellect. There was to him, we must 
believe, something which touched the deepest chord of senti- 
ment in that Warwickshire air, the banks of that sedgy 
stream, and the " sweet shade of the hawthorn bush." Would 
it have been proof of the inward soul of greatness to toil for 
the acknowledgment of what he must have consciously felt to 
be his, — to watch zealously over the printing and publishing 
of that which he knew the world could not let fall from the 
seat in which it was enshrined ? 

It was fitting, that, when the stirring life had imparted its 
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secrets, or rather had furnished the adequate medium through 
which the secret powers of the imagination could unfold and 
exercise themselves, the heart should be drawn towards the 
heaven of the childhood's home. At a superficial glance, 
there is something of melancholy in the thought, that such a 
genius of all-comprehensive sway, in which all earth's glory 
and earth's greatness could find themselves more than mas- 
tered, and where they could be appropriated, and made to abide 
patiently until each feature was sketched and each lineament 
portrayed, the whole again represented in vital forms, — that 
such a one should bury himself in his secluded village, and, 
occupying himself with house and land, become a thrifty, pro- 
saic, well-to-do man of every-day, household life. But what 
should we expect of him who has so thoroughly weighed, meas- 
ured, gauged, and sounded the outside splendors of life, — all 
the pageants of an hour, and the no less mere pageants of an 
age ? Is not this new place as great as any new palace ? Is 
not life as great in the humble as in the lordly condition ? 
Is not the country justice as real and great a thing as the 
king ? Did he not really deem the one equally human with 
the other? " The cloud-capt towers, the solemn temples," 
could not impose upon him as towering in any real sense 
over that pleasant house and garden of his, that village 
church surrounded with its graves. This soul, saturated with 
common sense as well as trembling with a poetic sensitive- 
ness to the surrounding sphere of nature's loveliness, — this 
soul was so truly human, as to feel an interest in the com- 
monplace round of humble duties, amidst natural scenes 
and homely pursuits. The vital power within him could fill 
out these with the fresh-flowing streams of life. His was a 
sound, manly heart, free from foolish illusions, and those 
petty subjectivities of passion and energizing desire by which 
Nature secures her ends in ordinary men. Would it have 
been greater for him, like Scott at Abbotsford, to be haunted 
by some dream of the aristocratic past, to build up some 
mimic pile of Gothic castle, and seek to found a baronial 
estate ? He was too great for playthings like this, or for 
what it symbolizes. There was to him a reality, and so an 
infinite, in the humblest human sphere. He did not need, 
44* 
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like Scott, the sad changes in his own subjective state to lead 
him to ask, in plaintive strain, 

" The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree, 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me ? " 

As they once were, so they remained to him always ; for 
he built no mere castles in the air or castles in stone. He 
planted himself upon the homely, every-day realities of life. 
He believed in the concrete ; abstract sentimentalities find no 
defence from his common-sense page. Had he loved honor, 
loved fame, loved any of the gauds and gewgaws of so-called 
great, but in reality ordinary minds, he could not have been 
the true artist, the true poet, that he was. Let him be judged 
by this highest standard, and not by applying to him the 
commonplace dicta of a vulgar arithmetic of worldly honors, 
titles, and emoluments. 



Art. VIII. — 1. MSmoires du Due db Raguse. Vols. VIII. 
and IX. 

2. Choix cPEtudes sur la Literature Contemporaine. Par M. 

VlLLEMAIN. 1 Vol. 8vO. 

3. Une Conversation sous P Empire. Par M. Villemain. 

4. Des Appels comme cPAbus. Par M. de Montalembert. 

5. Madame Bovary. Par Gustave Flaubert. 2 vols. 

There can be no exaggeration in saying that the MSmoires 
of Marshal Marmont are the literary, and in some respects 
the political, event of the current year in France. Never did 
any book provoke such a tumult of reproach and recrimina- 
tion, and the replies to it will be nearly as voluminous as 
the MSmoires themselves. From the Bonaparte family and 
that of Eugene Beauharnais downward, there is scarcely an 
individual mentioned by the Due de Raguse, who does not 
protest against the manner of the mentioning, or declare the 



